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for years been the dream of his life to see, but as soon
as he essayed the task, he was overwhelmed with a
mass of legend and history and anthropology. It is
hard for people at their own firesides to realise the dif-
ferences between the islands visited in one cruise in the
same ocean. Perhaps some vague and general concep-
tion of the diversity of Stevenson's experiences might
be formed by imagining a rapid visit to the islands of
Sardinia, Sicily, Majorca, and Tenerife, a fresh depar-
ture for Jersey and the lies d'Or, ending with a passing
glimpse at the West Indies.

The point now to be considered is not, however, the
customs and character of the natives whom Stevenson
encountered, but rather how he was affected and in-
fluenced by what he saw, the characteristics which were
called out in him during the course of his travel, and the
impressions which he himself produced. His chapters
In the South Seas have now been collected and pub-
lished, and from them I shall only quote one or two of
the most striking passages, relying rather on his origi-
nal rough journal at the time, which naturally strikes a
more personal note and deals to a greater extent with
his individual experience.

The first point, as we have seen, was the Marquesas,
a group of highx islands of extreme beauty, occupied
by the French and but seldom visited by travellers,

1 Islands in the Pacific are usually divided into " high " and " low ";
the former being, generally speaking, islands of volcanic origin, often
rising several thousand feet above the sea, densely wooded and beau-
tiful in the extreme. These frequently have a barrier reef of coral,
protecting what would otherwise be an ironbound coast, but their
main structure is igneous rock. "Low" islands are atolls or mere